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The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  is  an  infor- 
mal gathering  of  students  and  admirers  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.   Frederick  Wagner, 
president;  Marian  wheeler,  vice-president; 
Mary  Anderson,  treasurer;  and  Walter  Hard- 
ing, secretary.   address  communications  to 
the  secretary  at  State  University  College, 
Geneseo,  N.Y.  14454.   Dues,  $10  a  year; 
Friend,  $15;  Family,  $25;  and  Life  member- 
ship, $100.   Dues  should  be  sent  to  the 
Thoreau  Society,  156  Belknap  St.,  Concord, 
Mass.  01742.   The  society  also  sponsors 
the  Thoreau  Lyceum  at  that  address. 


JO  DAVIDSON'S  STATUE  OF  THOREAU  ■  ■  ■ 
When  in  Che  mid  1940s  Van  Wyck  Brooks  posed  for 
a  bust  for  Jo  Davidson  (1883-1952),  the  famed 
sculptor,  the  two  discussed  their  mutual  interest 
in  Thoreau.  When  Davidson  said  he  had  often 
thought  of  making  a  statue  of  Thoreau,  Brooks  vol- 
unteered to  look  up  illustrative  material  if 
Davidson  would  make  a  sketch.  The  result  was  a 
bronze  sketch  23  inches  high  which  Brooks  describ- 
ed as  "the  best  biography  of  Thoreau  ever  written.' 
Although  there  was  an  attempt  at  the  time  to  raise 
funds  to  make  a  life-sized  cast  to  be  erected  in 
Concord,  it  was  never  carried  out,  so  the  sketch 
is  unique.  It  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  at 
$9,500  by  Conner-Rosenkranz  American  Sculpture, 
70  East  96th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10128.  A  phoco- 
graph  of  the  bronze  sketch  is  herewith  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  courtesy  of  Joel  Rosenkranz. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THOREAU ' S  FATAL  ILLNESS 
by  Edmund  A.  Schofield 

Recently,  while  reconstructing  Thoreau's  itiner- 
ary during  his  lecture  crip  co  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, in  December  1860,  I  discovered  that  he  most 
likely  had  set  out  from  Concord  just  as  an  early- 
season  snowstorm  was  sweeping  eastward  across  New 
England.  The  journey,  three  or  four  days  long, 
proved  co  be  che  lasc  leccure  crip  Thoreau  ever 
made.'-  Since  by  his  own  reckoning  he  had  caughc  his 
fatal  cold  only  one  week  earlier,  I  sought  details 
on  weacher  because  of  che  help  chey  mighc  be  in 
Cracing  Che  course  of  his  illness.  In  his  Journal , 
Thoreau  says  noching  abouc  che  crip,  so  I  checked 
che  journals  of  some  of  his  concemporaries .  There 
was  noching  abouc  che  weacher  of  chac  period  in  che 
few  journals  I  consulceci  (chough  I  found  ample  in- 
formacion  on  ic  elsewhere).  In  one  of  che  journals 
I  consulced,  however,  I  did  find  significanc  infor- 
macion  bearing  on  che  origins  of  Thoreau's  facal 
illness . 

Consulcing  che  Concord  Free  Public  Library's 
microfilm  copy  of  Bronson  Alcoct's  Diary,  I  noted 
Chac ,  on  Sunday,  December  9th,  the  day  before 
Thoreau  started  for  Wacerbury,  Alcocc  had  complain- 
ed of  being  "hoarse  and  choked  full"  as  che  resulc 
of  a  cold  he  described  as  just  chen   "subsiding." 
Some  c ime  lacer,  when  I  could  follow  up  on  chis  in- 
criguing  clue,  I  discovered  chac,  in  his  first  ref- 
erence to  the  cold  in  his  Diary,  Alcott  attributed 
it  to  "  draughts  at  che  ceacher's  Meecings."  On 
page  357  of  his  Diary  for  1860  (Volume  35),  he 
pasced  in  a  program  for  cha  sixceench  annual  meec- 
ing  of  che  Massachuseccs  Teachers'  Associacion, 
which  was  held  in  che  Concord  Town  Hall  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  November  26ch  and  27ch. 

On  November  29ch  (Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Alcocc 's 
sixcy-firsc  birchday),  Alcocc  apparencly  accompan- 
ied his  old  friend  and  colleague  William  Russell, 
che  educacor,  co  Che  Concord  Depoc  in  time  for  che 
11:59  A.M.  crain  for  Grccon  Junccion.  Russell,  who 
lived  in  Lancascer,  Massac lusecc s  (sixceen  miles 
wesc  of  Concord),  was  recurning  home  afcer  a  five- 
day  visic  Co  Concord  durmj  which  he  parcicipaced 
in  che  annual  meecing  and  ^as  houseguesc  of  che 
Alcoccs.In  Grocon  Junccio;.  (now  Ayer),.  Russell 
would  have  boarded  a  conneccing  crain  on  che 
Worcescer  &  Nashua  Railroad,  arriving  in  Lancascer 
ac  1:09  P..M.2 

Alcoct  notes  in  his  Diary  for  chac  day  (November 
29ch)  chac  he  saw  Thoreau  "  furcher  abouc  che  Meec- 
ing in  Boscon  on  Monday  2,  Dec.  advercised  by  Red- 
pach  in  codays  papers"  CsicJ,  a  meecing  called  co 
commemorace  Che  anniversary  of  John  Brown's  execu- 
cion.  Quice  possibly,  Alcocc  scopped  by  che 
Thoreaus'  Main  Screec  house  jusc  afcer  seeing 


Russell  off  at  Che  Depot .  Since  Alcott  mentions 
having  a  cold,  "caught  from  draughts  at  the  teach- 
er's Meetings,"  in  the  same  Diary  entry,  he  almost 
certainly  had  it  when  he  visited  Thoreau. 3 

In  his  Journa 1  ,  Thoreau  states,  "Get  up  my  boat, 
7  A.M.,"  and,  "P.M. — To  Fair  Haven  Hill,"  in  the 
entry  for  November  29th.  There  follows  a  long 
passage  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  visit  by  Alcott.  Since  Thoreau  seems 
usually  to  have  gone  afield  at  about  two  o'clock 
on  those  afternoons  when  he  gives  a  time  (as  when 
he  was  recording  temperatures  over  the  course  of 
the  previous  year),  it  most  likely  was  late  morn- 
ing or  early  afternoon  when  Alcott  dropped  by — 
though  there  is  no  way  of  establishing  with  cer- 
taintv  the  time  of  his  visit.  What  is  certain  is 
that  Alcott  SDOke  with  Thoreau  on  November  29th. 

The  next  day,  Alcott  records,  he  was  "confined 
to  house  with  my  cold  and  much  headache"  and,  on 
the  next  day  (December  1st)  "to  my  room  with  in- 
fluenza." From  December  2nd  until  December  8th, 
this  inveterate  diarist  apparently  was  so  sick  he 
could  make  no  entries  at  all  in  his  Diary.4 
Finally,  on  Sunday  the  9th  he  resumed  the  record, 
stating  that,  while  the  cold  was  "subsiding,"  he 
was  "hoarse  and  choked  full." 

Thoreau,  in  a  letter  of  March  22,  1861,  to  Daniel 
Ricketson,  dates  the  onset  of  his  cold  as  "about 
the  3  of  December,"  four  days  after  Alcott 's 
visit. '  Quite  possibly  that  date  stuck  in 
Thoreau' s  mind  because  it  was  the  day  of  James 
Redpath ' s  tumultuous  meeting  in  Boston,  which 
Alcott  had  wanted  to  attend  but  couldn't  because 
he  was  confined  to  his  room  "with  influenza. "6 

Thoreau  made  no  entries  in  his  own  Journal  De- 
tween  December  4th  and  21st — the  fifth  through 
twenty-second  days  after  Alcott's  visit  of 
November  29th.   Alcott  (who  stayed  in  bed  during 
the  height  of  his  illness  rather  than  making  an 
exhausting  trip),  made  no  entries  in  his  Diary 
from  the  fifth  through  thirteenth  days  after  he 
caught  his  cold  at  the  teachers'  convention).' 
More  significant  in  relating  Thoreau's  cold  to 
Alcott's,  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  December  3rd, 
the  date  Thoreau  thought  he  "took"  his  cold,  was 
four  days  after  Alcott's  visit.  Alcoct  himself 
first  complained  of  his  cold  approximately  three 
days  after  catching  it  at  the  convention. 8   Thus, 
the  strain  or  strains  of  cold  virus  from  which 
Alcott  and  Thoreau  suffered  had  incubation  periods 
of  chree(to  four)  days  — that  is,  caused  percep- 
tible symptoms  in  three  or  four  days. 

Thoreau  may  actually  have  felt  the  first  symp- 
toms of  his  cold  on  December  2nd,  or  even  on  the 
1st,  but  because  he  would  have  remembered  the  date 
of  Redpath 's  meeting  (and  it,  in  truth,  by  associa- 
tion with  December  2nd,  the  anniversary  of  John 
Brown's  execution),  December  3rd  came  to  his  mind 
when  he  was  writing  to  Daniel  Ricketson  three  and 
one-half  months  later.  Or,  he  may  simply  have  re- 
ferred to  his  Journal  and  found  that  he  stopped 
making  entries  on  December  Ath,  guessing  or  re- 
calling only  vaguely,  that  he  had  felt  his  first 
symptoms  a  day  or  two  before.  At  any  race,  the  un- 
canny resemblance  of  Thoreau's  illness  co  Alcoct's, 
even  to  the  hoarseness, 9  strongly  suggests  that 
Thoreau  caught  his  fatal  cold  from  his  old  friend 
at  around  midday,  Thursday,  November  29,  1860.  On 
December  3rd,  then,  a  day  Thoreau  spent  counting 
the  annual  rings  of  tree  stumps  on  Fair  Haven  Hill, 
his  cold  was  past  the  point  of  no  return;  even  had 
he  stayed  indoors  on  this  day,  he  almost  certainly 


would  have  suffered  the  same  symptoms. 

It  is  a  measure  of  Thoreau's  resolve  (or  stub- 
borness)  Chac  he  would  begin — againsc  all  counsel — 
an  arduous,  290-mile   journey  ac  the  very  height 
of  an  illness-at  the  stage  of  a  cold  that  had  kept 
Bronson  Alcott  from  so  much  as  writing  in  his 
Diary.  Thoreau  might  not  have  survived  even  had  he 
not  gone  to  Waterbury,  of  course,  but  given  his 
and  his  family's  inherited  susceptibility  to  lung 
problems,  and  the  apparent  severity  of  the  cold, 
it  was  nothing  short  of  folly  for  him  to  have  left 
home.  The  weather  during  the  trip — snowy,  rainy, 
windy,  and  cold  by  turns — only  compounded  the 
effects  of  his  error  in  judgment,  though  of  course 
he  could  not  have  known  beforehand  what  the  weath- 
er would  be  because  there  was  no  weather  bureau 
to  issue  forecasts. 

Thoreau,  and  certainly  Alcott,  would  never  real- 
ize the  fateful  consequences  of  their  innocent 
conversation  about  John  Brown  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
1860.10   Ironically,  it  was  their  shared  devotion 
to  Che  martyred  Brown  that  brought  them  together 
at  that  inauspicious  moment:  in  a  sense,  then, 
the  hanging  of  John  Brown  in  December  1859  is  the 
first  ident if iabale  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
leading  to  Henry  Thoreau's  death  in  May  1862.  If 
Bronson  Alcott  indeed  did  pass  the  cold  on  to 
Thoreau  in  November  1860,  then  his  touching  ges- 
ture on  the  day  before  Thoreau  died,  when  he  lean- 
ed over  and  kissed  Thoreau's  fevered  brow,  becomes 
symbolic . *  1 

The  conclusion  is  clear:   Thoreau's  ecological 
field  work  did  not  do  him  in;  on  the  contrary,  it 
actually  shielded  him  from  direct  exposure  to  a 
virulent  cold  virus  brought  to  Concord  by  strang- 
ers. It  took  an  intermediary,  albeit  and  unwitting 
and  surely  unwilling  one — Amos  Bronson  Alcott — to 
convefy  the  virus  to  Thoreau.  If  Thoreau  must  be 
faulted  for  anything,  it  is  his  ill-considered 
lecture  trip  to  Waterbury. 

Endnotes 


1.  See  The  Concord  Saunterer,  Volume  17, Number  2 
(August  1984),  pages  6-48,  for  details  of  the  trip, 

2.  Train  schedules  were  published  in  Snow ' s  Path- 
finder Railway  Guide,  for  the  New  England  States 
and  Canada  (Boston:  George  K.  Snow).  I  assume  but 
cannot  prove  that  Russell  left  for  home  "at  noon," 
since  his  doing  so  would  have  given  him  the  best 
connection  Co  Che  Worcester  and  Nashua.  Leaving  at 
any  other  time  would  have  forced  him  to  stay  over 
in  Groton  Junction  for  some  hours;  the  noon  train 
out  of  Concord  would  have  put  him  on  a  connecting 
train  for  Worcester  (and  Lancaster)  with  no  lay- 
over at  all . 

3.  Alcott  records  this  information  in  his  Diary 
for  1860,  on  the  dates  indicated,  as  well  as  in 
newspaper  clippings  and  other  items  he  pasted 
therein.   His  Diary  is  quoted  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  the 
Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  University.  The  annual 
meeting  is  summarized  briefly  in  Abstract  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher's  Assoc- 
iation, 1845-80  (Boston:   Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association,  1881),  pages  52-4,  and  at  lengch  in 
The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Volume  13,  Number  12 
(December  1860),  pages  465-476.  Both  accounts 
state  that  Emerson  was  one  of  the  main  speakers 

at  the  meeting.   Newspaper  accounts  of  the  meeting 
— that  of  the  November  27th  issue  of  the  Boston 
Dailv  Evening  Traveller,  for  instance — state  that 


there  was  "a  larger  attendance  than  usual,"  which 
might  have  been  the  result  of  Emerson's  participa- 
tion. The  Concord  School  Committee,  in  its  report 
of  1861,  states  that  "Our  citizens  freely  opened 
their  houses  to  our  visitors,  of  whom  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  thus  entertained"  (Reports 
of  the  School  Committee,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools,  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  .  ,  ,: 
Benjamin  Tolman,  1861,  page   ).  Marcia  E.  Moss  of 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  kindly  supplied  a 
copy  of  the  School  Committee's  report. 

4.  Alcott  records  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
"Saturday  1.  to  Saturday  8."  He  may  have  made  one 
brief  entry  in  his  Diary  during  that  period  (viz . , 
"Snow  falls,"  in  reference  to  the  storm  of  Decem- 
ber 3rd  and  4th),  or  he  may  have  penned  it  after 
he  was  able  to  leave  his  room.  In  any  event,  he 
gives  no  date  for  this  entry,  which  from  its  posi- 
tioning looks  more  like  an  after-the-fact  inser- 
tion than  an  on-the-spot  record. 

5.  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed. 
Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New  York,  1958), 
page  609. 

6.  Alcott  read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  meeting, 
pasting  a  clipping  of  one  of  them  in  his  Diary. 
F.B.  Sanborn  did  attend.  See  Alcott  to  James 
Redpath  in  The  Letters  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  ed . , 
Richard  L.  Herrnstadt  (Ames,  Iowa,  1969),  page  317. 

7.  Alcott  records  that  on  Saturday,  November  24th, 
he  helped  set  up  the  Town  Hall  for  the  "State 
Association  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,"  and  that  he 
attended  a  meeting  the  next  day  "at  the  Vestry," 
where  addresses  were  given  by  "Russell,  Simon 
Brown,  Sanborn,  and  myself  on  Moral  Education." 
Alcott  might  have  caught  his  cold  on  one  of  these 
two  pre-convention  occasions.   Like  Alcott, 
Thoreau  appears  to  have  inserted  an  undated  com- 
ment on  the  weather  in  the  hiatus  in  his  Journal 
(viz.,  "C.  says  that  Walden  was  first  frozen  over 
on  the  16th  December.").  This  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  entry  for  December  4th  and  before  that  for  the 
22nd.  Obviously,  it  was  not  entered  in  the  Journal 
on  either  of  those  days. 

8.  Or,  if  he  caught  it  in  the  Town  House  on  Sat- 
urday or  the  Vestry  on  Sunday,  four  or  five  days 
afterwards . 

9.  E.  Harlow  Russell,  who  met  Thoreau  in  Worces- 
ter on  December  10th,  recalled  many  years  later, 
"Thoreau  was  suffering  from  that  cold  on  the  eve- 
ning I  spent  with  him  at  Mr.  Blake's  house  here  in 
Worcester;  I  remember  his  hoarseness,  though  noth- 
ing else  that  bespoke  illness."  (E  Harlow  Russell 
to  3.F.  Sanborn,  August  1,  1901.  Quoted  with  the 
permission  of  the  Special  Collections  Department, 
Mugar  Memorial  Library,  Boscon  University.  I  am 
grateful  to  Walter  Harding  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  this  letter. ) 

10.  Louis  Pasteur  was  just  then  conducting  the 
classic  experiments  that  would  lead  to  the  revolu- 
tionary "Germ  Theory  of  Disease"  several  years 
later.  For  decades,  the  implications  of  Pasteur's 
experiments  were  not  fully  appreciated.  In  1860, 
people  would  not  have  suspected  a  cause-and-ef f ect 
relationship  between  Alcott' s  cold  and  that  of 
Thoreau.  Hence,  Alcott  himself  attributed  his  own 
cold  to  "draughts,"  not  to  the  250  out-of-town 
teachers,  any  one  of  whom  could  have  brought  the 
virus  to  Concord  literally  from  any  corner  of  the 
state. 

11.  See  The  Days  or"  Henry  Thoreau,  by  Walter  Hard- 
ing (New  York,  1965),  page  465,  for  an  account  of 
this  episode . 


ESTHER  HOWE  ANDERSON  1891-1985 
Esther  Howe  Anderson  of  Concord,  one  of  the  four 
remaining  charter  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
died  on  February  28.  A  life-long  resident  of  Con- 
cord, she  spent  many  years  tracking  down  and  pho- 
tographing the  sites  and  wildflowers  of  Concord 
that  Thoreau  loved.  She  often  gave  readings  from 
Thoreau  illustrated  by  slides  she  had  taken.  And 
in  recent  years  these  slides  have  been  shown  by 
her  grandson  Bill  Anderson.  She  initiated  the  cus- 
tom of  displaying  at  the  annual  meetings  bouquets 
of  the  wildflowers  of  Concord. 

We  recall  over  the  years  exploring  the  back 
roads  of  Concord  in  a  blizzard,  hunting  for  the 
pipsissewa  in  the  woods  of  her  beloved  Nine  Acre 
Corner  farm,  inspecting  her  secret  patch  of  trail- 
ing arbutus,  looking  up  Jenny  Dugan's  desert,  and 
watching  her  make  puff  balls  out  of  bull  thistle 
blossoms.  Something  precious  has  gone  out  of 
Concord  with  her  passing. 

THE  1985  ANNUAL  MEETING 
This  year's  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  July  13  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Concord.  It  will  open  with  coffee  hour  and  regis- 
tration at  9  A.M.  Business  meeting  at  10  followed 
by  addresses  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Frederick  Wagner.  Luncheon 
will  be  served  at  noon,  followed  by  the  annual 
quiz.  A  special  feature  of  the  afternoon  will  be 
a  bus  trip  to  Cambridge  for  a  tour  of  the  Harvard 
campus  of  Thoreau' s  day  and  examination  of  some 
of  the  Thoreau  treasures  in  the  Houghton  Library. 
For  those  remaining  in  Concord,  there  will  be  open 
house  at  the  Thoreau-Alcott  House,  courtesy  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Dinsmore,  a  Thoreau  slide  show,  and 
a  self-guided  tour  of  Concord  center.  The  annual 
sherry  hour  autographing  party  will  be  held  at  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum  at  5  and  the  picnic  box  supper  at 
6.  The  evening  speaker,  back  at  the  church,  will 
be  Robert  Gross. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  12th,  at  3:30,  David 
Barto,  teacher-actor,  will  present  his  memorable 
"Henry  David  Thoreau  in  the  Twentieth  Century," 
to  be  followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period. 

Please  note:   Advance  reservations  are  required 
for  the  noon  luncheon ,  the  bus  trip  to  Harvard , 
and  the  evening  box  supper .  Deadline  for  reserva- 
tions ,  Wednesday   July  10.  See  accompanying  res- 
ervation form. 

WANDERLUST  ARTIST:   TONY  FOSTER 
by  J.  Parker  Huber 

Now  the  American  goes  to  England, 

while  the  Englishman  comes  to 

America,  in  order  to  describe  the 

country . 
When  Thoreau  wrote  this  in  August  1851  he  could 
not  have  imagined  that  his  most  cherished  earth 
would  be  the  focus.  But  this  is  what  happened  in 
1984  when  Tony  Foster  of  Cornwall,  England,  spent 
two  summer  months  painting  Walden,  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  rivers,  Cape  Cod,  the  Maine  woods,  xat- 
ahdin,  Mt.  Washington,  and  Mt.  Monadnock.  His  ex- 
hibit of  "Thoreau' s  Country"  opened  this  January 
at  the  Bankside  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Watarcolor 
Society  in  London.   From  May  9th  to  June  30th  it 
will  appear  at  the  British  Art  Center  at  Yale 
University  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  Francesca  Anderson  Gallery  in  3oston, 
Massachusetts . 

These  are  landmark  events.  This  is  the  first 


watercolor   exhibit    of   Thoreau's    New   England.    And 
Tony   Foster    is    the    first   watercolor is t    to   paint 
extensively   Thoreau's    country.    Others    have   done    so 
partially    for   example,    Frederic   Edwin   Church's 
1853   oil    "Mount    Ktaadn."    and   Amelia   M.    Watson's 
delicate   watercolors    that   grace    the    two-volume   ed- 
ition  of   Thoreau's    CAPE   COD   published    in    the    1890s 
by   Houghton   Mifflin   -   but   none    have    traveled    so 
widely   and    painted    so  much   of   what    Thoreau    loved. 

I   had    the   honor   of   guiding   Tony   Foster    in   New 
Hampshire    and   Maine.    Everywhere   we   went,    he   grac- 
iously  received    unknown   admirers:    unrolling   each 
watercolor,    expanding   on    light   and   atmosphere, 
style    and   vision,    apologizing    for    its    unfinished- 
ness.    They   are    completed    in   his    studio   where    he 
also   embellishes    their   borders   with    "souveniers" 
collected   on   site   -   sand,    rock     fragments  ,    spruce 
cones,    bird    feathers,    plant    leaves,    butterflies, 
insects,    postcards,    photographs   -    forming   a  visual 
journal   of    the    journey. 

Tony  Foster  is  a  gifted  artist  whose  exciting 
evocation  of  New  England's  landscape  celebrates 
our  rich  literary  and  natural  heritage.  He  wel- 
comes  you   all    to   his    exhibits. 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    THOREAU   BIBLIOGRAPHY. .WH 

(We   are   indebted    to   Jose   Augusto   Drummond 
of   Rio   de   Janeiro   for    the   Brazilian   Portugeuse 
translations    listed   below. 

Note    that   most   of    the   books    listed   below   or 
any  other   books   by  or   about   Thoreau  may  be 
ordered    from   the   Thoreau   Lyceum,    156   Belknap 
Street,    Concord,    Mass.    01742.) 

Angelo,    Ray.       "Botanical    Index    to   the   Jour- 
nal   of    Henry   David    Thoreau."    THOREAU  QUAR- 
TERLY,   15    (1983),    32-203.      Reprinted    from 
Peregrine   Smith   edition   of   Thoreau's   JOUR- 
NAL. 

"Thoreau  as  Botanist,"  TQ,  15  (1983), 
13-31.  Reprinted  from  Peregrine  Smith  edi- 
tion of   JOURNAL. 

A ton,    Jim.       "Stalking    Henry  Thoreau:    An   Inter- 
view with  Walter   Harding,"    SOUTH   DAKOTA    RE- 
VIEW,   22    (Winter,    1984),    47-60 

Bajakian,    Kyle.       "Hindu   Finds   Strength   in 
Thoreau's   Teaching."   CONCORD  JOURNAL.    Feb. 
14,    1985. 

Borst,    Raymond.       "The   Henry  David    Thoreau 
Collection"    in   Sidney   Ives,    ed .    THE    PARK- 
MAN  DEXTER   HOWE    LIBRARY:    PART    II.      Gaines- 
ville:   Univ.    of   Fla.    Press,    1984.    $25.00. 
pp.    1-36.      Edition   limited    to   500  copies. 
The   magnificent   library  of   American   litera- 
ture  of    P.H.Howe   of   Boston  has   been   acquirec 
by   the   University   of    Florida    and    they  are 
commemorating    its   acquisition   in   a    series 
of    sumptuous   catalogs   edited   by   specialists 
in    the    field.      Raymond   Borst,    as   would   be 
expected,    has   done   a    magnificent    job.      He 
describes    in   detail    its   manuscripts    (in- 
cluding   that   of   Thoreau's   commencement   es- 
say,   the    numerous    first   and    limited   edi- 
tions,   a    hitherto   unknown  broadside   ad- 
vertising  Thoreau   pencils   reproduced    in 
full   color,    a    broadside    printing   of   a 
Thoreau   survey,    a    hitherto   unknown   let- 
ter   to   Thoreau- appointing   him    to   Harvard's 
Committee   on   Examination   in   Natural    His- 
tory,   and   many  other    treasures.      A   great 


collection,    superbly   presented,    and   one 
of    the   most  beautifully   printed   books  we 
have   seen   in   some    time. 
Byron,    Gilbert.       "An   Eastern   Shoreman   in 
the    Land    of   Thoreau"s    WALDEN"    BALTIMORE 
SUN.       Dec.    13,    1984. 
CHRONICLE    OF    HIGHER   EDUCATION.       "Thoreau's 
CAPE   COD  Called   an   Ironic   Work."      Jan. 
16,    1985. 
CONCORD  JOURNAL.       "An   Evening   with   Thoreau 
at   CA."      March   7,    1985.      Performance   of 
Christopher   Childs  monologue . 
Derleth,    August.       THOREAU,    0   REBELDE    DE 
CONCORD.      Trans,    into   Port.      Rio   de   Jan- 
eiro,   1964. 
Dolan,    John.       "The   Language   of   Concord's 

Fields"      TQ,    15    (1983),    7-12. 
Farce,    Giles.       "L'ethique    Immoraliste   de 
Thoreau   a    la    Lumiere   de    1 'hindouisme . " 
ETUDES    ANGLASES,    4    (1984),    399-411. 
Click,    Wendell.       "Emerson,    Thoreau,    and 
Transcendentalism,"   AMERICAN  LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP:    1981.    Durham:    Duke    Univ., 
1983.      pp.    3-22.      Bibliographic   essay. 
Gross,    Robert.       "Transcendentalism   and 
Urbanism:    Concord,    Boston,    and    the   Wider 
World."      JOUR.    OF   AMER.    STUDIES,    18    (Dec. 
1984),    361-381. 
Klumpjan,    Helmut.       DIE    POLITIK    DER    PROVOKA- 
TION:    HENRY   DAVID   THOREAU.       Frankfort: 
Peter   Lang,    1984.      360pp. 
Lavrence,    Jerome   &   Richard    Lee.      A    NOITE 
QUE    THOREAU    PASSOU    NO    CAPCEPE.       Trans, 
into   Port.      Rio   de   Janiero:    Lidador, 
1974. 
LeDuc,    Darryl.       "Thoreau's   Excursion   to  Ver- 
mont,"   VERMONT    HISTORY    NEWS,    34    (Nov. 
1983),    119-122. 
LINCOLN    [Neb. J    STAR.       "Back   To   Walden   Pond." 

Dec.    26,    1984. 
Masteller,    Richard   &  Jean.       "Rural   Archi- 
tecture  in  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  and   Hen- 
ry  David   Thoreau:    Pattern  Book   Parody   in 
WALDEN,"    NEW    ENGLAND   QUART.,    57    (Dec.    1984), 
483-510. 
Morowitz,    Harold   J.       "Thoreau   as   a    Scientist" 
HOSPITAL   PRACTICE,       (Nov.    1984),    143ff.      An 
excellent  article   in  an  obscure   spot. 
NEW   ENGLAND   REAL   ESTATE   JOURNAL.     "Sciaba    Const. 
Contractor    for   $625,000   Walden   Pond   Renov." 
Jan.    25,    1985. 
Peabody,    Elizabeth   Palmer.      LETTERS   OF.      Edit. 
by  Bruce   Ronda .      Middletown:    Wesleyan   Univ. 
Press,    1984.      477pp.      $35.      Elizabeth   Pea- 
body,    the   busybody  of   American   Transcendent- 
alism,   publisher   of    the   DIAL  and   of   AESTHE- 
TIC   PAPERS,    here    for    the    first   time   has   a 
sizable   selection  of  her   letters   published. 
And   since    she   knew   and   wrote   everyone   of 
any   importance,    her    letters   provide   a   wel- 
come  addition   to   our   knowledge   of    the    people 
and    the   period,    though   they  have    little 
literary  charm.      It   includes   one    letter    to 
Thoreau,    about   the    DIAL. 
Pepi,    David.       THOREAU'S    METHOD:    A    HANDBOOK    FOR 
NATURE    STUDY.       Englewood    Cliffs:    Prentice- 
Hall,    1985.       199pp.      $5.95.      As    its    preface 
states,    "This    is   a    how-to   book   on   nature   ap- 
preciation  as    it  was   done   by  Henry  David   Tho- 
reau."     While    it   does    present   many   techniques 


;> 

for   making   one   more   observant   in   the    fields,      •      The   Same.      Trans,    into    French   by 

the   title    is  misleading   for   Thoreau   is   men-  Jacques    Dars.       NULLE    PART,    #3    (April,    1984) 

tioned.  only  about   half   a    dozen   times    in   the  Selections. 

whole   book.  Thorpe,    James.       "Thoreau' s   WALDEN, "    in  GIFTS 

Reed,    Robert.       "Walden   Pond    to   be    Restored    to  ^   ™U^:    TREASURES    OF   THE    HUNTINGTON   LI- 

Simpler   Times   of   Thoreau."      ANTIQUE   WEEK.  ^RARY.      San  Marino:    Huntington   Library, 

Jan      14      1985  1980.    pp.     167-190. 

Richard    'Rav      '"Debate    over    Use    of   Walden  Walton,    Richard    K.      BIRDS    OF   THE    SUDBURY   RIV- 

"Pond!"'    B^TON  ?SbE         Feb.    l!    lUT.  H^^''    '"J**™??*   ™™**C™-      L— 

Saffer,    D[aniel].       IN   FOOTSTEPS    OF   THOREAU.  «£•    Mas=:'    «ass;   Audubon   Soc,    1984. 

Baltimore:    D. Saffer    [204   E.    Chase,    21202],  SSgJ^J'Sl        n!      ^standing   historical 

1985.      A   collection  of    little   poems.  v   ??L        Jhe   ecology  of    the   Sudbury   River 

Sherwood,    Mary.       "DEQE    to   Study  Walden  Water"  galley  and    its    impact   on    the   birds   of    the 

CONCORD  JOURNAL.      Jan.    31,    1985.  aurea '      The    first   thlrd   °f    the   book   ^rrates 

.      "Town  Needs  Culture,    Not   Recreation"  *;he   changes   brought  about   in   the   bird    life 

CONCORD  JOURNAL.      Feb.    28,    1985.      On  condi-  by   the   coming   of    the    pioneer    settlers,    the 
tions   at  Walden   Pond.  growth  of   agriculture   and    the   gradual    urban- 
Shi,    David   E.      THE    SIMPLE   LIFE:    PLAIN  LIVING  ization  of    the   area— a    fascinating   study  with 
AND    HIGH   THINKING    IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE.    New  a    whole   chapter    on   Thoreau's    findings.      A 
York:    Oxford   Univ.    Press,    1985.      332pp.  second    section   reprints    selections    from    the 
$19.95.      To    the   best   of  my  knowledge,    this  journals   of   Thoreau   and    other   more   recent 
is   the   first  history  of   the   idea   of   the  "birders"   of    the   area.      And    the    final    sec- 
tion  is   a    checklist   of   all    the   birds   of    the 
simple    life    in  America,    and   an  excellent  area   with    their   past   and    present   status. 
one   it  is.      It   traces    the   idea    from   the   set-  it   once  again  makes    us   aware   of  how  much 
tling  of  Boston  in  1630   right   up   to   the   Rea-  Thoreau's   studies  have   contributed    to  our 
gan  Administration,    and   includes   among  knowledge   of    the    fauna    of    the   area. 
others,    the  Quakers,    the  Transcendental- 
ists,    the   Southern  Agrarians,    and    the   Hip- 
pies of    the   60s.      It   is   rarely   that   I   have  ..               .     ,   .  .                         _    ,  , 
seen  a    survey   so   comprehensive,    so    thorough,  .   We   are    lndebted    to    the    following    for    in- 
so    perceptive,    and   so    thought-provoking.  ^f^10"   ^'2   ohlS   b"lletlni    R-Angelo, 
Thoreau   is,    of   course,    central    to    the   vol-  ^Sarto.A  .Black.R  Brown,  J  .  Dawson.M.  Detter- 
ume.      As   Shi    says,    "Thoreau   remains    the  l^ne,G. Farce, R.Galvin,B .Gronewald.E .John- 
most   conspicuous   and    persuasive   exponent  son. J.Johnston.S .Mayers.A .McGrath, J.Mould. 
of   simple    living   in   the   American  experi-  J-Nickols,R. Poland, R.Sa ttelberg, A .Seaburg, 

ence."    (p. 140)      I   had   never   realised 'till  C,^f"ld'il:S^a^^:SPe4ber^,Th0mps0n' 

now    just   how  well   Thoreau   fitted   into    the  ^11^/ '    ^d   J   Zuithorf.       Please   keep 

stream   of    interest   in   the   simple    life   in  SlJTfS^L  ££             °,l                           aS 

•     ■          •  ,                                        -  missed   and   new   ones   as    thev  appear. 

America,    deriving    ideas   and    support    from  -    aFF<=aj. 

his    predecessors   and   handing   on    the    torch 

to    future   generations.       I   cannot   recommend  BI0RHYTH.MS  AND  HENRY  THOREAL' 

this  book   too  highly  for   those   who  wish   to  5V  j^_m  oawson 

understand    Thoreau's    place    in  American 

thought.  ®n    looking   at   a    friend's    copy   of   THE    COMPLETE 

Teale,    Edwin    Way.       HENRY    THOREAU    AND    THE    PEALMSB°0K  OF   BIORHYTHM   LIFE   CYCLES    by   Dr.    Robert   W. 

OF   TIME.       [Winter   Garden,    Fla .  :    Samuel    Well-  Smil:h    (Aardvark  Publishers,    Inc.,    N.Y.,    1976),    I 

man       19851       4pp.  became    interested    in    its    possible   application    to 

Thoreau,    Henry   D.       DESOBEDECENDO.       Trans,    into  Thoreau's    life. 

Port,    by   Jose    Augusto    Drummond.       Rio    de    Jan-  Briefly,    biorhythm   theory   states    that    three 

iero:    Rocco,     1984.       167pp.       Includes    four  cycles    are    set    in  motion   at   our   birth:      a   physical 

essays    and    a    portion   Of    A    WEEK.  cYcle   of   23   day3 .    an   e™>cional   cycle   of   28   days    and 

A    DESOBEDIENCIA    CIVIL    Z    0UTR0S    EN-  an    intellectual    cycle   of    33    days.    When   graphed, 

SAIQS.       £ao    Paulo !    Cultrix,     1968.       Selected  these    cycles    show  high   and    low   periods.    The   cycles 

essays    trans,    into    Port,    by   Jose    Paulo    Paes.  are    used,    not    to    predict   events,    but    to    predict 

.       ESCRITOS    SELECIONADOS    SOBPE    NATUREZA  reactions.  For    instance,    one   would   not    be    any    less 

E    LIBERDADE.       Trans,    into    Port,    by   Aydano  intelligent   at   an    intellectual    low    than   at    a   high, 

Arruda .       So(o    Paulo:    Ibrasa,     1964.       Selected  ^z   one   might   have    to    study   harder    to   achieve    the 

essays.  same    results   which  would   have    come    easily   during 

JOURNAL.     (Peregrine    Smith    edition.  )Pe-  an    intellectual    peak.    Also,    one   might    be   more    in- 

view:    DESEPET    NEWS     (Salt    Lake    City).       Dec.  clined    to   depression  during   an   emotional    Low  or 

23,     1984.  clumsier   during   a   physical    low.    More    important    are 

.       JOURNAL    I     (Princeton    Edition).       Re-  criticals-    the   day  when   a   cycle   changes    from  high 

view.       REVIEW,    5    ('l£  )  ),    17-30  to    low  or    from   low   to   high.    This    is    a    time    of    in- 

.       JOURNAL    II     (Princeton    Edition).       Re-  stability   and    change   when   one   might    be    especially 

view.       SMITHSONIAN.       March,     1985.  vulnerable    to    stress.      Occasionally,    criticals    may 

.       WALDEN.       Trans,     into    Port,    by    E.C.  fall    in    a    row   or,    rarely,    two   or    three    criticals 

Caldas.       Rio    de    Janiero:    Edicoes    de    Ouro,  may   occur   on    the    same   day:      a   potentially   danger- 

1968.      A    re-issue.  ous    time. 

The    Same.       Trans,    into    Port.       Sao  Using  charts    in   the   book,    biorhychms  may   be   plot- 
Paulo:     Global,     1984.  ted    for    any    day    for    anyone    born    since    1800.       Know- 
ing   Thoreau's    birthday    to    have    been    July    L— ,     1317, 


we  can  find  Che  beginning 
his  biorhythms.  I  found  a 
Cween  Thoreau's  death  and 
on  May  6th  and  his  mental 
and  he  would  have  had  a  ph 
but  when  I  checked  out  his 
lockjaw,  the  results  seetne 
le  of  biorhythms  at  work. 
DAYS  OF  HENRY  THOREAU  by  W 
Publications,  Inc.,  N.Y., 
Thoreau's  biorhythms  for  J 
following  graph: 

When  Henry's  brother  Joh 
January  1,  it  was  passed  o 


of  his  cycles  and  plot 
possible  correlation  be- 
his  biorhythms-  he  died 
critical  was  on  the  5th 
ysical  low  on  the  7th; 

psychosomatic  attack  of 
d  to  be  a  textbook  examp- 
Taking  the  dates  from  THE 
alter  Harding  (Dover 
1982)  and  plotting 
anuary  1842,  I  made  the 

n  cut  himself  shaving  on 
ff  as  a  minor  incident. 
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On  January  8th  however,  John  was  in  pain  and  had 
his  finger  dressed  by  a  doctor;  by  chance,  Jan. 8th 
was  Henry's  emotional  critical  day.  On  the  9th,  John 
developed  stiffness  of  the  jaw  and  lockjaw  was  diag- 
nosed. This  day  was  a  physical  critical  for  Henry. 
Since  John  and  Henry  were  so  close,  John's  illness 
beginning  on  two  of  Henry's  critical  days,  may  have 
struck  Henry  harder  than  had  it  happened  at  another 
time.  Despite  the  best  medical  help  from  Boston, John 
died  in  agony  in  Henry's  arms  on  the  11th,  and  his 
funeral  occurred  on  the  16th  when  Henry  was  at  an 
emotional  low  point.  All  during  his  emotional  low 
period  after  John's  funeral,  Henry  was  unusally  calm , 
quiet  and  passive.  Too  passive.  Thoreau  had  a  physi- 
cal critical  on  the  20th,  a  mental  critical  on  the 
21st,  and  on  the  22nd,  the  exact  day  of  an  emotional 
critical,  Henry  developed  all  the  psychosomatic  symp- 
toms of  lockjaw.  Psychosomatic  illnesses  are  emotion- 
ally based  disorders.  By  the  25th,  Thoreau's  condi- 
tion was  improving  and  his  emotional  line  was  ascend- 
ing. Possibly,  Thoreau's  having  three  criticals  in  a 
row  coupled  with  the  shock  of  John's  untimely  death, 
left  him  in  an  unusually  unstable  condition  which 
resulted  in  his  emotional  crisis  of  the  22nd.  It  is 
curious  that  Thoreau's  trauma  would  wait  until  elev- 
en days  after  John's  death  before  surfacing-  or  is 
this  explained  by  the  chart? 

It  is  impossible  to  check  John's  biorhythms  to 
see  if  he  might  have  been  at  a  physical  low  or 
critical  when  he  cut  himself.  No  one  knows  his  birth- 
dav ,  even  his  mother  could  not  remember  it. 
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I  leave  it  to  others  to  establish  if  biorhythms 
have  any  validity.  Using  death  dates  from  a  family 
bible  and  plotting  the  biorhythms  of  the  deceased 
on  that  day,  I  found  no  more  of  a  correlation  of 
lows  and  criticals  than  for  those  of  a  control  day 
chosen  at  random.  I  can  only  say  that,  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  chart  fit  Thoreau's  psycho- 
somatic attack  remarkably  well.  Is  it  coincidence 
or  was  it  biorhythms? 

PSYCHOANALYZING  HENRY:   AN  INTERVIEW 
by  Martin  K.  Dougna 
Struck  by  how  fashoniable  it  has  become  to  try  to 
psychoanalyze  Henry  Thoreau,  I  decided  recently  to 
interview  a  leading  practitioner  of  literary  psycho- 
analysis. Dr.  Ivan  M.  Procrustes,  a  pudgy,  affable, 
balding  man  in  his  mid-fifties,  received  me  cordi- 
ally the  other  day  in  his  office. 

INTERVIEWER.     I  understand  you  are  embarking  on  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter, personality,  and  psychosexual 
problems  of  the  famous  American  wri- 
ter, Henry  David  Thoreau. 
DR.  PROCRUSTES.  That  is  correct.  I've  already  issued 
a  500  page  preliminary  study.  Maybe 
you've  seen  it. 
INT.   Yes,  I've  been  going  through  it,  but  some  of 
it  is  unclear  to  me.  Perhaps  you  could  ex- 
plain exactly  how  you  go  about  psychoanaly- 
zing a  person  whom  you  can't  actually  place 
on  your  couch. 
DR.  P.  Ah,  but  you  can,  you  see.  That's  the  import- 
ant point.  A  great  deal  of  data  is  available 
about  Thoreau,  you  know — not  merely  the  great 
mass  of  his  writings  but  also  the  recollec- 
tions, letters,  and  diaries  of  those  who  knew 
him. 
INT/    How  do  you  use  this  data? 

DR.  P.  That's  where  the  computer  is  essential.  Do  you 
realize  that  all  this  data  can  be  compacted, 
organized,  analyzed,  rationalized — in  a  word, 
crunched — into  a  psychological  profile  that 
actually  has  some  physical  characteristics? 
Watch  what  happens  when  I  push  this  button. 
INT.    Why  that  looks  like  Thoreau  himself  lying  on 
the  couch!  The  outline  is  a  bit  faint,  but 
the  beard  is  unmistakable. 
DR.  P.  Yes,  I  can  even  question  him  directly.  Henry 

tell  me  why  you  went  to  the  woods. 
VOICE   Why  I  went  to  the  woods?  Well,  possibly  I 
went  to  the  woods,  you  know,  because  .  .  . 
uh,  because,  you  know,  perhaps  I  .  .  . uh .  .  . 
wanted  to  live  deliberately  .  .  . 
INT.    That's  amazing!  But  somehow  it  doesn't  sound 

quite  authentic. 
DR.  ?.  Well,  we  are  still  in  the  preliminary  stages, 
of  course.  Getting  the  tone  of  voice  right 
has  been  a  problem.  But  we're  working  on  it. 
INT.    What  is  the  most  revealing  fact  about 

Thoreau's  personality  that  you  have  discover- 
ed so  far? 
DR.  P.  I'm  glad  you  asked,  because  we  have  just  made 
an  astounding  discovery  that  will  revolution- 
ize our  whole  view  of  Thoreau.  I'll  let  him 
tell  you  about  it.  Henry,  how  did  you  tie 
your  shoes? 
VOICE   It  seems  that  I  used  to  tie  a  regular  gran- 
ny's knor  in  my  shoestrings.  .  . 
DR.  P.  You  see! 
INT.    Do  I  see  what? 


DR.  P.  Don't  you  see  the  breakthrough  we  have  made? 

INT.    Well,  not  quite. 

DR. P.   Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that  you  are  not 

psychoanaly tically  trained.  The  properly 
trained  mind  will  see  at  once  the  signifi- 
cance of  Thoreau's  admission. 

INT.    His  admission? 

DR.  P.  Yes,  Why  should  an  experienced  woodman, 
known  for  his  manual  dexterity,  tie  his 
shoestrings  in  a  knot  that  is  known  to  slip 
and  become  easily  untied?  That  used  to  both- 
er Thoreau  a  lot,  you  know.  Why  a  granny 
knot?  Because,  subconsciously,  he  was  in 
love  with  his  own  grandmother! 

INT.    Golly!  Which  one? 

DR.  P.  Huh? 

INT.    Which  one?  He  had  two. 

DR.  P.  We  don't  know  yet.  But  don't  you  see  what  an 
advance  this  is?   Earlier  researchers  have 
concentrated  only  on  his  feelings  about  his 
parents  or  his  brother.  This  opens  up  an 
entirely  new  dimension.  I  am  certain  we  will 
now  be  able  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of 
Thoreau's  character.  He  will  have  no  more 
secrets  from  us . 

INT.    What  would  be  the  value  of  Thoreau's  life  if 
he  had  no  more  secrets? 

DR.  P.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

INT.    It  doesn't  matter.  I  think  I  have  taken 

enough  of  your  time,  anyway.  But  I  do  have 
one  last  question.  Isn't  that  couch  of  yours 
mighty  small?   How  can  you  be  sure  that  your 
patients,  even  in  their  spectral  form,  will 
fit  onto  it? 

DR.  P.  Ha!  Ha!  That's  the  least  of  our  problems.  I 
had  my  preliminary  training,  you  know,  as  a 
surgeon! 

Dr.  Procrustes  was  still  laughing  as  I  rose  to 
leave.  Then  he  turned  to  the  spectral  form  on  the 
couch  and  drawled  triumphantly,  "Henry,  I  know  all 
you  would  say;  I  understand  you  perfectly.  I  am 
going  to  dive  into  your  inmost  depths." 

And  perhaps  I  only  imagined  it,  but  I  could  swear 
that  just  as  a  I  reached  the  office  door  I  could 
hear  a  spectral  voice  replying  in  a  familiar  tone, 
"I  trust  you  will  not  strike  your  head  against  the 
bottom. " 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Walden  Forever  Wild  group  will  sponsor  its 
Annual  Walden  Pond  Day  this  year  on  May  -th  with 
a  ceremony  at  the  cabin  site  comtnemorat ing  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Roland  Xobbins'  discovery  of 
the  acutal  site.  Later  in  the  day  there  will  be 
a  program  at  the  Alcott  School  auditorum.  A  bill 
sponsored  by  Walden  Forever  Wild,  to  phase  out 
swimming  at  Walden  Pond  by  1988,  has  been  filed  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  by  State  Sena- 
tor Carol  C.  Amick. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Environment- 
al Quality  Engineering  is  about  to  embark  on  a 
5100,000  study  of  Walden  Pond. 

Because  we  have  a  constant  backlog  of  articles 
for  the  bulletin  and  thus  it  often  t3K.es  a  year  or 
more  for  an  article  to  be  printed,  we  are  establi- 
shing a  new  policy  that  will  favor  the  publication 
of  shorter  articles,  preferably  under  a  thousand 
words . 


In  Louisa  May  Alcott's  novel  ROSE  IN  BLOOM 
the  following  conversation  ensues  between 
two  of  the  characters:  (pp.  276-277) 

A  fellow  can't  spend  '  A  Week  '  with  Thoreau 
and  not  be  the  better  for  it  I'm  glad  I  show  it; 
because  in  the  scramble  life  is  to  most  of  us,  even  an 
hour  with  such  a  sane,  simple,  and  sagacious  soul  as 
his  must  help  one,"  said  Mac,  taking  a  much  worn 
book  out  of  his  pocket  with  the  air  of  introducing  a 
dear  and  honored  friend. 

"  I  've  read  bits,  ?nd  like  them :  they  are  so  original 
and  fresh  and  sometimes  droll,"  said  Rose,  smiling  to 
see  what  natural  and  appropriate  marks  of  approba- 
tion the  elements  seemed  to  set  upon  the  pages  Mac 
was  turning  eagerly;  for  one  had  evidently  been 
rained  on,  a  crushed  berry  stained  another,  some 
appreciative  field-mouse  or  squirrel  had  nibbled  one 
corner,  and  the  cover  was  faded  with  the  sunshine, 
which  seemed  to  have  filtered  through  to  the  thoughts 
within. 

"  Here 's  a  characteristic  bit  for  you :  — 

" '  I  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin,  and  have  it 
all  to  myself,  than  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion. 
I  would  rather  ride  on  earth  in  an  ox-cart,  with 
free  circulation,  than  go  to  heaven  in  the  fancy  car 
of  an  excursion  train,  and  breathe  malaria  ail  the 
way.' 

"  I  've  tried  both  and  quite  agree  with  him,"  laughed 
Mac ;  and,  skimming  down  another  page,  gave  her  a 
paragraph  here  and  there. 

"  '  Read  the  best  books  first,  or  you  may  not  have 
a  chance  to  read  them  at  all.' 

" '  We  do  not  learn  much  from  learned  books, 
but  from  sincere  human  books:  frank,  honest 
biographies.' 

" '  At  least  let  us  have  healthy  books.  Let  the 
poet  be  as  vigorous  as  a  sugar-maple,  with  sap  enough 
to  maintain  his  own  verdure,  besides  what  runs  into 
the  trough ;  and  not  like  a  vine  which,  being  cut  in 
the  spring,  bears  no  fruit,  but  bleeds  to  death  in  the 
endeavor  to  heal  its  wounds.'  " 


Francine    Koslow's    HENRY  DAVID   THOREAU  AS   A 
SOURCE    FOR  ARTISTIC    INSPIRATION,    the   catalog 
of    the   DeCordova   Museum's    1984  exhibit,    is 
now  being   distributed   by  .the   Univ.    of   Mass. 
Press   at   $9.95. 

Car tier,    the   New  York   jeweler,    last  year 
issued   engraved    "Different   Drummer"   Christ- 
mas  note  cards. 

AMERICAN  FORESTS   magazine,    in  its  January 
1985    issue,    features  an  article  by  Alden 
Stahr   entitled    "Alden' s   Walden"   about  his 
life    in  a   cabin  in   the  woods  near    the   Dela- 
ware  Water  gap. 

West  German  TV  recently  featured  a  broad- 
cast entitled  "The  Green  Henry"  on  Thoreau 
according    to   our   German  member   Harald   Kiczka . 

The  National  Park  Service  has  recently  re- 
cently released  a  ten  minute  video  film  en- 
titled   "Cape   Cod,    Thoreau"    for   rental. 

The    pirate   ship  Whidah,    which  Thoreau  men- 
tions   in  CAPE   COD   as   having   been  wrecked   off 
the   coast,    has   recently  been   salvaged. 
The    summer   exhibition  at    the   Thoreau 
Lyceum  will   be    "Thoreau 's   Great  Beach"   as 
seen  by   Stephen   Thomas   and   Herbert  Gleason 
in  color   and   black   and   white. 


Louis   Agassiz,    in  his   CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE 
NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF   AMER- 
ICA   (Boston:    Little,    Brown,    1857),    I,    xii), 
thanks    "Mr.    D.    Henry  Thoreau   of  Concord" 
for  his   contributions    to  Agassiz 's  work  on 
turtles. 

In  E.M.Forster 's   novel   A   ROOM  WITH  A   VIEW 
(New  York:    Knopf,    1923,    p.    192)    one   of   the 
characters,    a   Mr.    Emerson,    has   painted   on 
his  wardrobe  a    sign  saying,    "Mistrust  all 
enterprises   that  require   new  clothes." 

According   to  Bruce   Ronda,    in  LETTERS   OF 
ELIZABETH   PALMER    PEABODY    (Middletown:    Wes- 
leyan,    1984,    pp.    236-7)    Thomas  W.    Parsons 
wrote   after   reading  AESTHETIC    PAPERS,    "I 
think   that  Mr.    Thoreau  has   got  into  better 
company  than  he   deserves   and   doubt  if   there 
is  much   in  him. " 


Bradley  P.    Dean   calls   our   attention   to   the    follow- 
ing  notice    from   the   LOWELL  WEEKLY  JOURNAL   of 
September   7,    1860    (p. 2.,    col.    6): 

HENRY   D.    THOREAU,    one   of   the   most    original    and 
radical    thinkers    and    free-speakers    that   we   know 
anything   about,    is   expected   to   lecture   at 
Welles   Hall   next    Sunday,    September    9th.   Mr. 
Thoreau   is    the   author   of   several   volumes   of   some 
note,    and    is    an   attractive   contributor    to   the 
Atlantic  Monthly.    One   of  his   books    relates   his 
experience,   while    living   one   year   solitary   and 
alone,    on   the    shore   of  Walden  Pond,    a  body   of 
water    lying    in   the   towns   of  Concord   and  Lincoln. 
During   the   period  named,   he   proved   to  his   own 
satisfaction   that    a  man   could    live   and  have   all 
the   real   necessaries   of   life,    for   $15   a-year . 
The   volume    is    an   entertaining   one,    and   no   contri- 
butor  to   the  Atlantic  writes   more    interestingly. 
We    shall   expect    to  hear   something   original   at 
least    in   the   two   lectures   he  will    read  next    Sun- 
day before   our   Spiritualistic    friends.    We   do   not 
known    (sic),    however,    that   Thoreau    is   a   Spirit- 
ualist;   rather   think  he    is   not;    but,    the   believ- 
ers   in   that    doctrine   said   that    they   did  not   employ 
Mr.    Emerson   to   come   here   and   talk   their    ideas    and 
beliefs,    but   his    own.    The    same,    we    suppose,    is 
the   condition   on  which   Mr.    Thoreau    lectures    to 
them. 

At    least   one   of   the    two   lectures    that   Thoreau 
delivered    in  Lowell   on   September   9,    1860  was 
"Life  Misspent,"    an   early  version   of  what    later 
became    "Life   Without    Principle." 

Spring   lectures   at   the   Lyceum   include 
Richard   Walton,    "Birds   of    the   Sudbury 
River   Valley,    May   15;    Richard   Fleck, 
"Muir's  Travels   in  Alaska    and   Thoreau* s 
Maine   Woods,    May   22;    and   Vincent   Boudreau, 
"A   Bestiary   in   WALDEN"   and   Gordon  Bou- 
dreau,   "Transcendental    Sport:    Hunting, 
Fishing,    and   Trapping   in  WALDEN"   both   on 
May   29.      All   are   at   8    p.m.    Admission 
$2    each;    series    $5. 

"Understanding   Thoreau   requires    taking 
his  words   seriously,    but   not  always 
literally." — David    Shi,    THE    SIMPLE    LIFE 
(New  York:    Oxford,    1985),    p.    140. 


